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THE LOTUS LEAF 



A SECTION OF THE LOTUS MAGAZINE DEVOTED TO 

THE DESCRIPTION OF BUSINESS ESTABLISHMENTS 

OF UNUSUAL CHARACTER AND IMPORTANCE 

The Charm of Old English Interiors 




|HAT is rapidly be- 
coming known as 
the standard work 
on old English 
wood carving and 
the charm of old 
English interiors, 
is a tall and hand- 
some folio by C. J. Charles (Charles 
of London) and entitled " Elizabethan 
Interiors. " Since the publication of 
this work, Mr. Charles has become the 
purchaser of the superb interiors of 
Rotherwas, the ancient seat of the 
Bodenham family, near Hereford. The 
acquisition of these interiors was con- 
sidered so important that the tc Pall 
Mall Gazette'! issued a placard de- 
voted to it and the news was cabled to 
the New York newspapers. This pur- 
chase included a noble banquet hall 
with an oak mantel of the purest Eliza- 
bethan type and of such supreme 
beauty in its carvings that these were 
lauded as early as the seventeenth cen- 
tury by the contemporary historian, 
Blount. 
Mr. Charles, who has been estab- 



lished in New York about seven years, 
first at Fifth Avenue and Twenty-eighth 
Street, and now in extensive galleries 
at Fifth Avenue and Fifty-sixth Street, 
is widely known to connoisseurs and 
collectors, as an expert in old English 
wood carvings and, indeed, in all mat- 
ters pertaining to interior decoration. 
He has an innate sense of proportion, 
an intuitive eye for line and colour— and 
these are, after all, the fundamentals 
of successful decoration. This inborn 
love for the subject he strengthened, 
so far as his remarkable knowledge of 
old English interiors is concerned, by 
study of the old houses of Wren and 
other famous English architects whose 
names are associated with certain 
periods of decoration. Years ago he 
began buying up old panelled rooms, 
then not appreciated, but now consid- 
ered to wood carving what the old mas- 
ters are to painting. The result is his 
unrivalled collection of old English in- 
teriors. 

It is his knowledge of the old Eng- 
lish houses which come into the mar- 
ket that enables him to secure so many 
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fine interiors and to give his rooms 
the "feeling" for age, because they 
are the real old rooms themselves re- 
installed with the correct taste derived 
from study of their original disposition. 
"Nature will not allow you to deceive 
the eye, 11 says Mr. Charles. "New 
wood carving never can take the place 
of the old, because living wood by ab- 
sorbing the stain always will 'fly 1 the 
colour. Even when the attempt is made 
to substitute for the real old wood 
carvings, panels that have been cut 
from beams removed from ancient 
houses, the result is not satisfactory. 
For as you go deeper into the beams, 
the wood becomes fresher and, like 
new material, has a tendency to 'fly 1 
the colour. 11 

Another experience Mr. Charles has 
had with old English panelling is in- 
teresting. In the latter part of the 
eighteenth and the early part of the 
nineteenth centuries, the soft mellow 
tones of the old interiors were not ap- 
preciated, and they often were painted 
over in white, or, after wall paper 
came in, covered with paper. Such 
vandalism hardly seems possible now 
in view of the admiration that exists 
for Elizabethan interiors. Neverthe- 
less these acts were perpetrated. For 
ten years Mr. Charles conducted ex- 
periments to secure a stain that, when 
these interiors had been stripped of 
paint and paper, would restore them 
to their original condition, and at last 
he succeeded. 

The extent to which the love for 
antique English panelling has devel- 
oped over here is shown by the illus- 
trations, in Mr. Charles 1 book and in 
this article, of Elizabethan interiors 
which he has installed in American 



city and country residences. The beau- 
tiful antique panelling in these inter- 
iors was, of course, carved entirely by 
hand. The decadence in taste for in- 
terior decoration, which preceded the 
present appreciation of the genuine 
old hand-carved work of the great 
English periods, set in, as Mr. Charles 
points out in "Elizabethan Interiors, 11 
with the passing of handicraft in wood- 
working and the substitution of the 
machine made product. In all hand 
work there are certain differences even 
in the attempt to duplicate a pattern 
or line which give variety and vivid- 
ness to the result. In this respect the 
merit of the work done by hand may 
be said to lie in its very defects. For 
work carried out on a machine dupli- 
cates every detail, every line, scroll, 
leaf or other feature of the design with 
an exactness that always results in 
monotony. In the last analysis it is the 
inability of the hand to repeat with 
absolute precision what it has wrought 
that gives to the work of the skilful 
worker in wood the variety that never 
dulls. Yet the house wrecker in the 
course of his operations at one time 
destroyed or threw away examples of 
early woodwork which now would be 
treasured as precious relics of a past 
age. 

Fortunately there has been a revival 
of taste for the genuine antique, and 
interior decorations and interiors that 
formerly would have been ruthlessly 
torn out are sedulously guarded, or 
transposed bodily to other structures. 
Rooms have been designed in new 
houses for the special purpose of ac- 
commodating woodwork centuries old 
and taken from old buildings. The 
effort to make art popular and there- 




Staircase and Hall: Residence of Mr. Charles S. Pillsbury, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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fore cheaper doubtless had much to do 
with the introduction of machine- 
made decoration. This, however, need 
not be so greatly deplored, because 
from it has come the stimulus that has 
impelled men of wealth to invest their 
money in household decoration of the 
highest type. 

The decadence referred to by Mr. 
Charles in his book appears to have 
followed the Georgian period and to 
have reached its lowest ebb somewhat 
after the middle of the last century. 
In this country the revival has been 
the result of the accumulation of large 
fortunes, with the opportunities these 
give for foreign travel, and the grati- 
fication of good taste. Mr. Charles 
gives the interesting information that, 
in carrying out decorations for Amer- 
icans of taste, he has found that they 
possess individuality and refinement 
and a keen and sympathetic apprecia- 
tion for the beautiful and quickly learn 
everything that can be acquired con- 
cerning good design, colour and digni- 
fied simplicity when once they have 
had their attention drawn to these. 
Moreover, he finds that Americans 
place full confidence in whomever they 
finally choose to do their work, and 
that in America more than elsewhere 
his efforts are uninterrupted. Ameri- 
cans do not call in others to offer sug- 
gestions, frequently of a disturbing 
character, nor when they have placed 
a commission do they themselves start 
on curio hunting expeditions and get 
together a mass of incongruous ob- 
jects, with the result that the house 
resembles an antique shop, or, at the 
best, a museum, rather than a har- 
moniously developed example of in- 
terior decoration. 



It goes without saying that a resi- 
dence should be treated in a manner 
quite distinct from a public building, 
theatre or assembly hall. Brilliancy 
and effect make up the latter, whereas 
harmony and repose are essential to 
the home. For no matter how large 
the rooms in a private residence may 
be, they are in their ultimate intention, 
component parts of the home, and are 
to be lived in and not left behind after 
a few hours have been passed in them 
for entertainment. The room should 
be a suitable background for the people 
of the house and for the objects of fur- 
niture in it, and for this age, when 
dress is becoming one of the fine arts, 
it should even serve as a background 
for the women's gowns. 

Oddly enough, centuries before the 
interiors of old houses were torn out 
in order to be carried for further use 
to the New World and there placed in 
the houses of wealthy Americans, such 
transferences of interiors from one 
house to another were by no means 
unknown in England. Mr. Charles in- 
terestingly relates that after the bare 
stone of the old keep of ancient forti- 
fied castles gave way to the plaster 
walls of the mediaeval houses, and the 
plaster, in turn, to wainscoted panel- 
ling, this panelling, although carried 
all round the walls as a lining, was not 
necessarily a fixture or regarded as 
such, but could be taken down with 
ease. In fact, this panelling sometimes 
was passed by bequest to some other 
than the inheritor of the house and 
was taken down and set up elsewhere. 
This may account for the irregularity 
of some old panelled rooms. 

A frequent and successful form of 
decoration was that known as the ' 'lin- 




Main Hall, Residence of Mr. Robert Gould Shaw, 2nd, at Newton Center, Mass. 
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en fold, "which really belongs to the 
Gothic and Tudor periods, but, having 
been removed from other and earlier 
buildings, is found handed on to the 
Elizabethan and Stuart houses. Thus 
the whole of Magdalen Chapel, Ox- 
ford, is said to have been brought from 
Reading Abbey. It consists of a series 
of undecorated panels from nine to 
ten inches wide and from fifteen to 
eighteen inches high. This panelling, 
surrounded by a moulded frame, de- 
pended for effect upon the beauty of 
the wood employed, made a perfect 
background for pictures, armor. and 
furniture, contrasted agreeably and 
restfully with carved doorways and in 
no way interfered with the introduc- 
tion of portraits or other pictures. 

On the subject of the employment 
of oak Mr. Charles points out that the 



influence of the Renaissance began to 
be felt in England during the reign of 
Henry VIII. and attained its zenith 
during the reign of Elizabeth, which, 
with its science, art, literature, adven- 
ture and commercial enterprise, forms 
one of the greatest periods of English 
history. The events of this period may 
be called symptomatic of a generation 
whose walls and staircases, doors and 
tables were constructed of English oak. 
"I know of no finer material in the 
world for such purposes than English 
oak," writes the author of "Elizabeth- 
an Interiors. 1 ' " It represents in its 
stanch and solid features the very 
genius of the nation's character — its 
durability, its feeling, its strength, its 
security. Used as it has been, from 
the earliest period of England's his- 
tory, it is essentially English. 1 ' 
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